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YOUR NEW OFFICERS 


The results of the recent AAIAN election are displayed on the 
inside. front cover. Here is some information about your new officers: 


GEORGE NIMMO is well-known to our members as the Educa- 
tional Director of the Michigan State Board of Alcoholism. Previous to 
his appointment there, he taught in the Michigan public school system, 
after getting his M.A. from the University of Michigan. In his work 
with the Board of Alcoholism, George sponsored numerous workshops 
for teachers, was active in the conduct of the Midwest Summer School 
of Alcohol Studies, and advanced alcohol education through mass com- 
munication media of all types. In January he will assume his new po- 
sition as Executive Director of the Division on Alcoholism, New Hamp- 
shire State Department of Health. 


HAROLD W. DEMONE, Jr., served as Executive Director of the 


' Division of Alcoholism, New Hampshire Department of Health, before 


becoming Commissioner of Alcoholism for the State of Massachusetts 
in 1956. He has been extremely active in coordinating alcoholism 
treatment services in Massachusetts institutions and particularly in 
strengthening instruction about alcohol in the schools. In 1959 he was 
named Assistant to the Commissioner of the Department of Public 
Health of Massachusetts. 


ROBERT D. RUSSELL received his Ed.D. degree from Stanford 
University in 1954 and is now Assistant Professor of Health Education 
there. Before that he spent a year in Hawaii as the head of the School 
Health Department in Punahous School. It was there that he gathered 


some of the data used in his article on the teen-ager and beverage 


alcohol, which was published in the October issue of the Bulletin. 


* 
* 


The membership drive seems to be gathering momentum. Vari- 
ous AAIAN members, when attending workshops in their area, have 
taken advantage of the opportunity to recruit new members. Few can 
resist the offer of a two-year membership plus a free $7.50 book, 
DRINKING AND INTOXICATION, all for $5.00. If you want some 
material to help promote the growth of AAIAN, drop a line to Ray Mc- 
Carthy and you will receive a supply of brochures about our organiza- 
tion together with specimen copies of recent issues of the Bulletin. 


* 
* 


SYLLABI ON AL COHOL EDUCATION | 


A PRELIMINARY EVALUATION OF THE MATERIALS SUGGESTED 
FOR ALCOHOL EDUCATION FOUND IN AVAILABLE SYLLABI 
PREPARED BY PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


IN THE UNITED STATES* 


Arthur V. Linden, Ed. D. 
Director of Educational Studies 
Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc. 


QP | New York, New York 


* In this presentation an attempt is made to provide a preliminary 
evaluation of the content and suggestions for its use in the classroom 
as found in the syllabi forming the basis for the entire study. 


It should be emphasized that the comments made are those of the 
writer. They come from a reading of the materials only andnot through 
the use of any purposely devised scales or criteria prepared for a de- 
tailed or critical evaluation, : 


| The headings are those generally used in the organization of in- 
structional materials. 


Organization of Materials 


With a few exceptions, the syllabi and other publications con- 
sidered in this study would be classified as being of the resource type. 


In general, they attempt to provide material which will present 
the total body of content related to the field, explore all the possibili- 
ties for student experiences, and furnish wide and extensive lists of 
bibliographical and other source material. 


Because of this complete treatment, practically every syllabus 
examined covers far more content, either in outline or textural form, 


*This is the fourth of a series of articles based upon a study of current 
practices in the public schools of the country with respect to the scope 
and content of alcohol education. 


The previous articles in this series are: 


(1) Linden, Arthur V., What is Being Done about Alcohol Education? 
The Journal of School Health, December, 1957 
- (2) Linden, Arthur V. and Macero, Florence D., An Analysis of 
Available Syllabi Used for Alcoho}Education in the Public Schools 
of the United States. The Journal of School Health, May, 1958 
(3) Linden, Arthur V., Some Random Thoughts on Alcohol Education. 
The Journal of School Health, January, 1959 
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than could be covered in the time probably allotted to the field of al- 
cohol education, even though "integration" with other subjects is sug- 
gested as a means, 


Thus, this resource organization poses a problem. 


The assumption underlying the preparation of resource materials 
is that teachers shall have the opportunity to select that specific con- 
tent which will in their judgment best meet the needs of seared particular 


classroom situation. 


But the question might fairly be raised as to whether ina field 
such as alcohol education, where many teachers do not have a suffi- 


ciently broad background to make a proper selection of materials, the 
organization of most of the ent examined is such as to make an in- 


telligent choice possible. 
There is a wealth of material to be sure, but it seems doubtful 
that all teachers could organize it in such a pattern that it would be 


meaningful for instructional purposes. 


Objectives and Goals 


: It is generally accepted that any instructional program, regard- 
less of the field concerned, must be developed around certain under- 
lying principles. Since these principles are often wide in their scope 
and implications, thus serving as guides for an over-all instructional 
program, it becomes necessary to interpret them in terms of the 
specific subject matter field under consideration. : 


These interpretations are to be found in many syllabi under the 
heading of Objectives. 


Even Objectives however, can be too all-inclusive, and so they 
are often broken down into various sections so as to indicate clearly 
what is being sought through the instructional process. 


One such breakdown could suggest (a), the large, comprehensive 
objectives of a particular field which it is hoped will be advanced; (b), 
the specific knowledge in that field which is to be gained, and (c), the 
attitudes or appreciations to be developed. 


The syllabi considered here contain many statements of objec- 
tives. For the greater part, these represent the very best thinking as 
to the desirable aims for alcohol education. 


A number of the syllabi however, fail to distinguish between the 
differences in goals as suggested by a, b, and c above. The failure to 


so distinguish could prove. confusing to the classroom teacher. 
In some syllabi, the objectives are not consistent within a group. 
For example, in one group is found an objective aimed at acquaintance 


by students with the latest scientific findings concerning the relation of 
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alcohol to healthful living, another urging that a true picture of alcohol 
and its effects upon the individual be presented without resorting to 
prejudice, superstition or misrepresentation of facts and statistics, 
and finally one that stresses the necessity of presenting the true. pic- 
ture of alcohol (and alcoholism) so that students will refrain from its 
use. 


Finding this, one senses a conflict in interests and asks whether 
this material is to be all things to all people, 


In some cases the objectives show a definite slant, such as 
stressing that alcohol is a narcotic and protoplasmic poison; in other 
cases they; are little but pious platitudes, such as an exhortation that 
individual/research and study shall be stimulated to the end that stu- 
dents will‘form worthwhile patterns of life. 


Perhaps the most severe criticism to be made however, is that 
in too many cases very excellent objectives are not supported by the 
subject matter necessary to their achievement. Too often it seems that 
a set of goals has been prepared as one section of a syllabus, a body of 
content has then been separately prepared as another section of the 
Same syllabus, and that finally both sections have been bound together 
without any consideration for the relationships necessary between the 
two. 


Introducing Students to the Field 


The term motivation has perhaps been overworked, and often 
misinterpreted in its relationship to the total i process, 


In its broad implications, the concept might be defined as one 
which sees a student undertaking the intensive study of a particular 
area only when that area is so introduced as to have real meaning and 
vitality for the student tothe point where he accepts it as an area worth 
while for exploration and study. 


Suggestions as to how this drive or motivation may be achieved 
have been listed under many different categories. Among these are 
orientation periods, approaches, and stimulation periods just to men- 
tion a few. 


It is surprising to note that very few of the syllabi studied here 
have suggestions for these types of activities. 


One of the most frequently mentioned utilizes one type or another 
of a pre-test or opinion check. Another suggests the use of a film. 
Still another suggests the reading of some book such as The Lost Week- 

End. 


It might be questioned whether activities of this type, limited as 
they are in their potentials for introducing a field as wide as alcohol 
education, can really provide the drive so necessary for the acceptance 
of a good learning situation. A critic, commenting on such activities, 


: 


said that they reminded him of trying to hang an (oil painting ona thumb- 
tack. 


More important however, is the fact that very. few of the syllabi 
Suggest any of these activities at all. 


Surely some help is needed here. 


Subject Matter Relating to Alcohol 


It is obviously impossible to provide separate evaluations for the 
3,375 items of content which were found in the materials forming the 
basis for this study. 


As an alternative, the reactions tothis content are given in rather 
broad terms which result from a reading and study of the materials. 


When, some years ago, Roe!4) made the first thorough study of 
content for alcohol education, four main headings were used, e.g., 
General, Physiological, Psychological, and Social Aspects. The latter 
category included those topics which might now be grouped under an- 
other heading, that of Economic Aspects. 


The median publication date of the materials Shentes by Roe was 
1939; of those in the current study, 1953. 


What happened during the fourteen intervening years? 


General Aspects: 


While all of the usual reasons for drinking are discussed in detail, 
far greater recognition is now given to emotional disturbances as the 
cause of excessive drinking. 


The place of alcohol in medicine seems to receive far less em- 
phasis, and stress is placed upon the many misconceptions which still 
exist with respect to the properties of alcohol in this area. 


In a large number of instances alcohol is still defined as a habit-_ 
forming drug, and similarly it is still classified as one or another type 
of poison and/or narcotic. 


This classification of alcohol as a prises and/or narcotic has 
been questioned by many. 


The following statement is one reaction to it: 


"lam always wary of correspondents who are bothered 
about a definition of good old 'alcohol,' especially when 


(4) Roe, Anne. A Survey of Alcohol Education in the United States. 
- Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. II, No. 4 
March 1943, pp. 574-662. New Haven, Connecticut 
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they show concern aboutthe role of such defining terms 
as narcotic and poison. Alcohol is an analgesic, and 
anaesthetic, a narcotic, a poison, a food, a fluid, and 
antiseptic, and analeptic, and aphrodisiac, an anaphro- 
disiac, a drug, a solvent, a stimulant, a depressant, 
a dehydrant, and who knows whatelse! Your corres- 
pondent can certainly refer to it as a narcotic; whether 


addictive depends on the definition of addictive. Ob- 


viously, whether he refers to it as narcotic or poison 
or food or solvent depends on his frame of reference, 
or on his educative or propagandistic aim. This is the 
"gimmick": people with strong feelings about what 
ought to be said about alcohol act as if there were a 
universal dictionary, in which all the words are listed 
in a single alphabetic order, and after each word is its 
absolute definition in one word. In such a dictionary, 
what is alcohol? 'Poison,' cries one earnest educator; 
'food, ' protests another who doesn't want his children 
to think he seasons his sauce gourmandier with poison. 


When I get these inquiries I try to tell my correspond- 
ents that alcohol is all things to all men, depending on 
how and when and how much is used, or even on why 
not used. 


'Narcotic' is a loaded word if ever I heard one. Some 
years ago several perfectly rational physicians in 
Massachusetts, all of whom enjoyed a cocktail on oc- 
casion, proposed that all packages of alcoholic bever- 
ages be required to carry the label 'poison.' They 
gave very good arguments to show that alcohol can act 
as a poison. (They apparently didn't think of vanilla 
extract, which is more alcoholic than even green char- 
treuse.) Your correspondent's next step, if you simply 
advise him that alcohol may be correctly referred to 
as a narcotic, will be to make the same proposal, but 
with 'narcotic' on the labels rather than 'poison.'"(5) 


There is still a great deal of material dealing with the origins of 
alcohol, the various types of alcohol, and the methods of manufacture. 


In this connection, the following statement appears in Roe's 
study: (6) 


"|... many of the textbooks and most ofthe other materi- 
als discuss non-beverage uses of alcohol, and its 
sources and manufacture. Some of the books go into 

great and seemingly superfluous detail on these topics 

uw 


(5) Quoted by permission from a letter written by Dr. Mark Keller, 


Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol. 


(6) loc. cit., p.595 


This statement is as true today as it was then, and the question 
of superfluous detail can be raised with even greater validity since 


studies have shown that materials in these‘areas are not of real con- 
cern to the adolescent of today. 


Physiological Aspects: 


From a strictly physiological point of view, the processes of 
absorption, oxidation, and elimination would seem to be properly des- 
cribed. 


In their development however, some critical lacks appear. 


One of these is the failure to specify the quantity of alcohol con- 
sumed and the length of time involved in its consumption. 


Another is the confusion caused by the different measures sug- 
gested. Among them are cubic centimeters, grams, drops of alcohol, 
drops of blood, etc. These different measures might make it very dif- 
ficult to explain the derivation of the various percentages. 


The failure to specify quantity of alcohol consumed leads to the 
use of many generalizations such as "'A drinker becomes talkative" or 
"Users stagger when they walk." 


The materials dealing with nutrition appear tobe accurate. Great 
stress is now placed upon the lack of minerals, vitamins, and proteins 
in alcohol and the implication of these lacks as a cause of possible 
vitamin deficiencies. 


A reading of the materials dealing with the effect of alcohol on © 
bodily functions, including those of various organs, tissues andsystems, 
leads to some interesting speculation as to how far the results of care- 
ful and organized research in the physiological aspects of alcohol have 
really been considered in the preparation of teaching materials. 


Perhaps itis only a conjecture, but certainly the content found | 
for this area in the present study bears a marked resemblance to the 
content found at the time of Roe's study. 


Granting that the sequence of topics might be similar in the two 
studies, it would nevertheless seem that the content now used should 
reflect new and changing information. This just does not seem to be 
the case. 


A similar reaction may be given to the materials dealing with the 
relationships between alcohol and disease. . Here, by implication at 
least, almost every disease is connected with the use of alcohol. 


Again, one is struck by the failure to differentiate between these 
effects as they develop only from the excessive use of alcoholic bever- 
ages, 


\ 
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These same reactions come from the reading of the content deal- 
ing with the effects of alcohol on longevity. 


There is an increasing stress upon the fact that there is not "a 
hopeless heredity, in the children of alcoholics, due to germ damage. " 


Psychological Aspects: 


While there is still some of the content dealing with experiments 
on typewriting, marksmanship, mountain climbing, forced army 
marches, and beadstringing which was outdated even at the time of 
Roe's study, this type of material has been greatly reduced. 


The old patent-medicine type of testimonial to the benefits of ab- 
stinence, particularly as connected with athletics, has also diminished. 


The materials found in the current study show a decided trend 
toward stressing the properties of alcohol which release inhibitions, 
etc., thus leading to various types of unacceptable behavior. 


Social and Economic Aspects: 


The content of this section illustrates vividly the difficulties and 
even dangers encountered in attempting to assess objectively any rela- 
tionships between the use of alcoholic beverages and the activities of 
every day living. 

Regardless of the area under consideration, whether it be crime, 
broken homes, traffic safety, or business and industry, to mention a 
few, the figures used and the statements made are obvious attempts to 
visualize relationships which simply do not exist. 


Justone example may show how ridiculous some ofthese attempts 
can be. | 


The following statement appears in a 1953 syllabus: 


"J. Edgar Hoover, director of the F.B.I. says that the 
annual cost of crime of all kinds in the U.S. is 
- $15,000,000,000. An early survey covering the years 
1900-1910 reported that liquor was a major factor in 
31 per cent of all crime; liquor was the sole factor in 
16 per cent of-all crime. Sixteen per cent of the na- 
tion's total yearly bill for crime is about $2,400,000,000:' 


Examples of equally tortured statistics may be found in every 
area of these aspects. 


The question arises as to whether it might not be far more de- 
sirable to point out that while it is believed these relationships do exist, 
no data are available accurately indicating the exact relationship. 


There are two sections of material in the publications studied 
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which received rather scant treatment in the older materials. 


One deals with alcoholism, and comprises about 14% of the 
total material found. 


In general, alcoholism is presented as a complicated disease. 
requiring the skills and services of many individuals, organizations, 
and institutions. | 


The material is detailed to the point however, where some 
questions might be raised as to the meticulousness of the presentation. 
Certainly one- could question the inclusion of long and detailed des- 
criptions of the various alcoholic psychoses, and again the attempts 
which are made to draw certain relationships between the disease and 
its effects, financial and otherwise, and the activities of daily living. 


Since the field of alcoholism is comparatively new, and since 
many agencies, public and private, are working in it, much of the ma- 
terial is of fairly recent date and reflects current research. 


There are of course many in education who question the in- 
clusion of aicoholism as a topic in any program of alcohol education for 
the adolescent. They argue that this topic means little to a younger 
person who sees the disease as one which hits older peop and hence 
does not affect him. 


Whether one accepts this point of view or not however, the 
material is included’ 


The other section which is almost entirely new is one that 
deals with different points of view with respect to the use or non-use of 
alcoholic beverages. 


In this section, which includes the viewpoints of many church 
groups, and national organizations, a very wholesome attempt is made 
to show that use or non-use is in the last analysis a decision which 
must be made by the individual. 


Suggested Classroom Activities 


The activities suggested for any area should not be considered 
as merely "busy work" for the student but shouldbe seen as represent- 
ing situations meaningful to the student in which he has an opportunity 
to utilize the content with which he is working. 


Thus seen, activities are not suggested for the sake of merely 
doing something, but to help each student develop new behavior patterns 
and so further better adjustments to living. ‘ 


If teachers are to carry on activities to this end, the suggested 
activities must be so deScribed that a teacher can interpret.and under- 
stand why a particular activity is suggested. 
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As rough criteria, an activity is well described when three 
factors are considered. 


1. How is the activity to be carried on? Shall it be 

through a debate? Shall it be by making posters 

to illustrate certain points? Shall it be through 
: reading? Shall it be through a field trip? 3 


2. What materials shallbe used? What books should 
be read? To what place should the visit be made? 


3. Why is this activity being suggested? What is the 
purpose? What is being sought through the ac- 


When evaluated by these rough criteria, the activities suggested 
for alcohol education probably fare no worse than those suggested in 
any other field. 


For Example: 


"Compare drinking customs of various nationality 
groups. 


How? Through what means? And why? 
Or: 


"Study the industrial and commercial uses of the 
alcohols: extent, value, products, "' 


How? What sources can be used? Why make this study? 


But there are other suggested activities peculiar perhaps to the 
field of alcohol education which need to be considered carefully before 
their inclusion in any teaching materials. These group themselves into 
several categories: 


1. Activities which cannotbe carried out successfully because 
of time limitations. 


For example: 


"The entire committee on alcohol and civic re- 
sponsibility was assigned the task of preparing a 
ten-minute panel discussion on the topic of ''The 
Wisdom of Returning to a Policy of National Pro- 
hibition, " 


Or: 


¥ 

"Another member ofthe class was selectéd to pre- 

pare a three-minute talk on the history of Alco- 

holics Anonymous and to list some of its contri- 
butions, " 
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2. Activities which cannotbe carried out successfully because 
material is not available. 


For example: 
"Tabulate mortality tables based on alcoholism. " 
Or: 


"Show the cost resulting from the use of alcohol 
- direct and indirect. 


Or: 


"Committee report on financial losses from acci- 
dents due to drinking. " 


3. Activities which can result in unfortunate community re- 
actions. 


For example: 


"Two students were appointed to visit two fac- 
tories in the local community to interview the 
managers concerning their attitudes. on employ- 
ing workers who drink and on their views con- 
cerning the probable loss of efficiency from 
drinking. " 


or: 
"Make a survey of community to determine number 
of alcoholics. 


Or: 
"Talk about things the class can do to lessen the 
alcohol problem in this community. ' 


Or 
"Find out and report to the class what is being 
done in ... about alcoholism. " . 


4. Activities which might be considered in poor taste orin- _, 
appropriate on the grade level for which suggested. 


For example: 


"Visit an alcoholic: clinic (if available). " 


Or: 


"Visit alcoholic clinics or treatment centers such 
as ... Observe equipment and techniques used. " 
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Or: 


"Ask welfare worker to discuss number of fami- 
lies receiving aid and reasons necessary for re- 
ceiving aid, " 


The possible dangers of activites such as those in (3) cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. Itis one thing to turn students loose in the 
school library to find certain quotations from the works of American 
authors. It is an entirely different thing to turn them loose to find out 
how many alcoholics there may be in a community. 


It would seem that far greater attention needs to be given to the 
careful development of classroom activities in the field of alcohol edu- 
cation. 


Techniques of Evaluation 


The materials used in this evaluation are practically devoid of 
any suggestions for evaluating the results of instruction. 


. A few tests are suggested, and occasionally assembly programs 
are proposed as a means of determining whether the content presented 
has been assimilated by the classroom groups. 

Nowhere in these materials however, is there any suggestion of 
a follow-up study, for example, or any technique whfch would determine 
whether the assumed learnings have any bearing on real life situations. 


It would seem that the area of evaluation needs attention badly. 


References for Students and Teachers 


As was tobe expected, the median publication dates for the refer- 
ences in any syllabus was anywhere from six to ten years earlier than 
the date of the syllabus itself. 


This of course means that teachers are working with materials 
that are definitely out of date. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Generalizations with respect to the materials studied might be 
organized under at least three categories. 


A. 


2 If the publications are looked over individually, they seem to fall 
into a number of types. 


The following represents a rough classification: 


1. Avery few publications which represent an intelligent selection 
of topics and material, a careful use of highly selected and ac- 
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curate sources, anda sincere attempt to provide fora class- 
room teacher a body of subject matter which can be used with 
confidence. 


2. Some publications which attempt to bring together all available 
material on all topics, thus providing source books for teachers. 
The result is usually a mass of material including both accurate 
and inaccurate data. Generally, no help in selection is given, 
and so by its very volume this material is unusable by a teacher. 


3. Some publications evidently prepared with the best of profes- 
sional intentions, but representing a strange mixture of all 
points of view. The conflicts are probably due toa desire to 
include materials covering all phases of alcohol education. 
Since accurate and unbiased materials for all of them could not 
be found, some doubtful content has been included. 


4. Some publications obviously prepared to merely meet the state 
laws with respect to alcohol education. Many of these have 
characteristics similar to the ones described in 3 above. 


5. A few publications clearly prepared to support and further the 
abstinence point of view. 


B. 


A study of the item by item analysis would provide a rough dis- 
tribution of statements under each ofthe following types. Unfortunately, 
it would seem that entirely too many of these statements fall into cate- 
gories 2 to 12. * 


1. Statements which seem correct in the light of available data: 


"Alcohol is a depressant and not a stimulant. " 
"Ethyl is the type of alcohol used for alcoholic beverages. "' 


' 2. Statements which are probably correct in part, but which are fol- 
lowed by unwarranted inferences: 


"The taking of small quantities of alcohol in beverage form may | 
have no. apparent ill effects. However, the habit of taking al- — 
cohol beverages. in moderation may lead easily to their im- 
moderate use. " 


3. Statements whichseem tobe incorrect inthe light of available data: } 


"It (alcohol) injures the cells of reproduction. " 


*To avoid controversies, the sources of the statements used are not 
given. They are taken however, from materials found in the study. 
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12, 


Statements which can easily be proven incorrect from readily 


available data: 


"Americans spend 2 1/2 times as much for liquor as they do for 
the education of their children. " 


_ Statements which are merely sweeping generalizations: 


"Drinking is a waste of money." 


Statements which seem to be aimed merely at sensationalism: 
"Crime is often planned where alcohol is sold. " 


Statements which may be questioned in terms of their source: 


"The (an abstinence publication) states: '.... contends that more 
than two thirds of the penal cost for the state of ... could be 
eliminated by the elimination of the use of liquor. " 


Statements representing merely personal opinion: 


"I honestly believe that the main reason why, at seventy-five 
years of age, Iam able to coach football and to play tennis and 
run a mile when I choose to is that I have not impaired my 
bodily mechanism hy drinking alcoholic beverages. " 


Statements based on outdated studies: 


"soe... 37% Of all pauperism, 45% of destitute children, 25% of | 


all poverty, and50% of all crime is due to drinking. (This state- 
ment, originally published in 1900, appears in a 1957 bulletin. ) 


Statements far too difficult for the grade level suggested: 


"Children on the elementary level should become familiar with 
such terms as cerebellum, thalamus, cortex, and the coagula- 
tion of protoplasm. " 


Statements which might be considered in questionable taste: 


"...... Prostitution flourishes only where there is alcohol is (sic) 
indicated by a survey of 865 prostitutes ina British institution 
which revealed that every one was a habitual liquor user." 


Statements which by omission reveal bias: - 


"Biography: 

a. Lives of abstainers: Amelia Earhardt, Schumann-Heink, 
Lily Pons, Lindbergh, Edison, Ford, and others. 

b. Lives of victims: Burns, London, Poe, etc." 


7. 

8. 

By 
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The following is an overall evaluation of the material analyzed 
for alcohol education, * 


Objectives 


Are general objectives stated to in- 
dicate the broad aims and purposes 
of the course? ; 


Are specific objectives given to in- 
dicate what the content of the course 
aims to do in terms of attitudes, 
habits, and knowledge? 


Are the objectives valid in terms of 
general accepted points of view with 
respect to alcohol education? | 


Do the objectives recognize: 


A: The emotional, social, and physi- 
cal aspects of the use or non-use 
of alcoholic beverages? 


B: A realistic approach to the per- 
sonal habits of young people which 
will aid them in their decisions as 
to the use or non-use of alcoholic 
beverages? 


C: The importance of accurate and 
unbiased information about alcohol 
and alcoholic beverages? 


D: The personal problems of young 
. people withrespect to using or not 
using alcoholic beverages? 


Are the objectives carried out in the 
selection and organization of subject 
matter? 


*The scale, reading Excellent, Very Good, Good, Fair, and Poor, has 
been built by using many criteria developed in classes and research 
groups at Teachers College, Columbia University during the late 20's 
and early 30's when the "objective" evaluation of instructional materials 
was at its height. 
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Content 


Does the material include: 


A: Those facts which have been es- 


tablished as scientifically accurate? 


B: Those principles accepted by au- 
thorities in the light of the best 
present knowledge? | 


cH Acknowledgements that accurate - 


information is not available in 
certain areas? 


Is the material free from bias and - 
slant? 


Is the material free from statements 
which are misleading due to exag- 
gerations and fanciful treatment? 


Are the materials free from state- 
ments of end results only, including 
generalizations without the initial 
and intermediate steps? 


Does the material give equal attention 
to the various aspects of alcohol edu~- 
cation? 


Is the. material suitable in scope and 
treatment for the grade in which it is 
intended to be used? 


Are suggestions made for the corre- 


lation ofthe content of alcohol educa- 
tion with that of other fields? 


Is there sequential development from 
grade to grade? 


Does the content represent the result 
of original writing and research, or 
is merely material copies from other 
syllabi? 


Classroom Methods 


Is the material introduced through 
situations familiar to children? © 
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Classroom Methods 


2. Is the teacher given any choice as to 
materials and methods? x 


3: Does the student have any choice as 
to the type of classroom activity in 
which he may engage? x 


4. To what extent do the suggested 
classroom activities encourage learn- 
ing situations through which the con- 
tent may be made meaningful to stu- 
dents? x 


5. Do the suggested activities meet the 
standards of good taste in so far as 
community relationships are con- 
cerned? | x 


6. Are any suggestions made for evalu- 
ating the results of teaching? x 


7. Are suitable andavailable references 
suggested for pupils? x 


8. Are suitable andavailable references 
suggested for teachers? 1x 


.. these references and other sug- 
gested sources represent careful 
screening or isthere merely quantity 


rather than quality? | 


From the writer's point of view, the picture of alcohol education 
in the public schools of this country as revealed.in these studies is not 
a very bright one. 


With a few exceptions, little attention seems to have been given 
to results of the research which has been carried on in the field to an 
increasing extent over the past decade and a half. 


The materials prepared for use in this field still seem to be 
stultified by the heavy hand of a tradition whose roots are to be found in 
a driving emphasis upon total abstinence as the only way of life. 


As such they do not hold out muchhope for young people who seek 
help in meeting some oftheir most perplexing personal problems, those 
which stem from a point of view with respect to the use or non-use of 
alcoholic beverages. 


Any close contact with young people today will quickly prove, that, 
in their vivid language, they are not “buying that stuff!" They know 
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many parts of this story; what they now want is the hows and whys of 
it. 


It would seem that one of the most rewarding tasks which could 
be undertaken by those responsible for curriculum development iin the 
schools of this country would be that of clearing away the debris which 
now comprises the materials of alcohol education, and bringing to the 
teachers and young people alike, new, fresh, accurate, and honest 
viewpoints concerning alcoholic beverages and their use. 


FROM THE EDITOR 


The papers published in the AAIAN Bulletin do not necessarily 
represent the views of the Association. They express the beliefs of the 
individual authors. If the papers are controversial, so much the better. 
There are differences of opinion in the field of problems of alcohol and 
of alcohol education. Perhaps one of the most valuable services AAIAN 
can offer is to provide a forum for the presentation of divergent views 
in these controversial areas, 


If you agree or diseemis with the authors of these papers, if you 
have some material of your own to enrich or to contradict their points, 
if you have some experience you would like to share with others active 
in the field of alcohol education, if you have some special problem on 
which you would like to get the advice of other AAIAN members -- why 
not send a letter to the Bulletin! In our next issue we hope to starta 
regular feature, LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. Your communications 
should be addressed to: 

Raymond G. McCarthy 
Executive Secretary, AAIAN 
52 Hillhouse Avenue 
Yale Station 
New Haven, Connecticut 


| 
= 
| 
| 
* * 
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K. Ferrier, Ed. D. 
Associate Professor of Education 
Oregon System of Higher Education 
Portland, Oregon 


This paper was presented by Professor Ferrier at the 
Workshop on Alcohol Education in May, 1959, at the 
University of Minnesota Center for Continuation Study. 
It is reproduced, by permission, from the Proceedings 
of that Workshop. 


I would like to begin with a few general observations about the 
curriculum in our public and private schools. Curriculum may be de- 
fined as the whole body of courses offered in an educational institution. 
The modern view would include all activities connected with the school 
program. Curriculum is derived from the French word "currere, 
which literally translated, means a race course. When we view the 
curriculum of a modern high school, it seems appropriate to recall the 


origin of the word. 


There is a great deal of emphasis being placed today on the need 
for either revising the present curriculum or developing a new curricu- 
v lum for the secondary schools. The procedure usually is somewhat as 


follows: 


1, The educational objectives to be achieved must be identified. 
2. A sequence of appropriate learning experiences must be 


developed. 
3. Subject matter and instructional materials must be located 


and organized for use. 
4, If revising an existing curriculum, it is necessary to evalu- 
ate it to determine whether or not the present objectives are 


being achieved. 


It is generally recognized today that curriculum development 
must be continuous. A great deal of controversy centers around the 
secondary school curriculum. Shall it be traditional and follow a set 
program for all pupils? Shall it progress in an orderly fashion from — 
the simple to the complex? Should subject matter be stressed? Should 
grades be based only on achievement? Are intellectual growth and de- 
velopment the only criteria of a good school program? 


Or, should we follow the more modern trend and base the cur- 
riculum on the needs and interests of the students? Should the curricu- 
lum provide for preparation for real life situations? Should it seek to 
develop skills, attitudes and appreciations as well as understandings? 
I think there is a growing consensus that in a society of free men, the 
proper aim of education is to prepare the individual to make wise de- 
This would involve knowledge, skill, experience and an op- 


cisions, 
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CURRICULUM CONTENT FOR ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


portunity to experiment.. The curriculum should be a means to an end, 
not an end in itself. Individuals must choose their own aims or goals. 
The schools cannot and should not do this for them. 


Some believe that the curriculum should be, at least in part, 
dictated by law. This, of course, produces an inflexible rigid pattern. 
Some have advocated the notion that lay people should determine what 
should be taught. The professional educator should then determine the 
best methods of instruction and the proper place in the curriculum for 
these concepts and principles to be taught. : 

Propaganda is often confused with education. Propaganda is de- 
signed to preclude the opportunity for true choice by selecting evidence 
and distorted thinking. Nearly all citizens and educators agree that 
propaganda has no place in the school curriculum. However, it is not 
always easy to differentiate between propaganda and education. 


The school must share responsibility with the home, the church 
and the community for the physical, mental and emotional health of the 
individual but the school's responsibility for physical, mental and emo- 
tional health is preventive. The school should not undertake social re- 
form or treatment. 


We are committed in the United States to educate all American 
youth through the twelve grades or to the maximum level of their 
ability and needs. 


Many years ago, John Locke suggested the basis for our modern 
program of instruction in health, physical education and mental hygiene 
when he wrote "mens sano in corpore sano, " that is, a sound mind ina 
sound body. 


- La Chalotaise was probably not thinking of alcohol education when 
he wrote about 1750 "All that needs to be known is not contained in 
books.'' This is an important concept which we.as teachers should have 
in mind when thinking about alcohol education in our public schools. 


John Dewey believed that education and life were one. He felt . 
that we should not confine education to the classroom; it should extend 
to the community. This is an important concept when we think of al- 
cohol education, 


Where should alcohol education occur in the public school? The 
consensus seems to be that the ideal would be to incorporate it in the 
curriculum designed for the secondary school. At this time the indi- 
vidual has sufficient maturity and is aware of drinking by the peer group 
and of some of the adults with whom he comes in contact. He still re- 
tains a great deal of curiosity about adult behavior patterns and the 
schools can effectively capitalize upon this. There is also a consensus 
that an integrated approach is superior to r= special courses 
about alcohol problems. 


Certain areas of the existing curriculum seem tobe more natural 


for the integration of alcohol education than others. These would seem 
to be in order of preference: health, social studies, driver education, 
science (biology and general science), family life education, shop or 


vocational education and guidance programs. 


I think it should also be obvious that the traditional methods of 
instruction would be the poorest; that is, reading, lecturing, reciting 


and testing would be least likely to change the attitudes. and behavior of 


the students concerned. Problem solving and teaching units based on 
students' experience. will probably yield the best results. We know that 
the maximum amount of participation by the learner is important. 


A suitable approach or introduction to the unit is important. 
Showing a film such as ‘What about Drinking" will invariably arouse 
interest on the part of the student. Students will identify with the 
characters in the film and questions will be asked. The bulletin board 
used a week or so before the unit is planned will arouse interest. Clip- 
pings from newspapers and magazines can be obtained easily. Books 
may be placed on a table or desk in the room before the unit is started. 
Sometimes speakers are invited to discuss some special phase of the 
alcohol problem. 


The amount of time that can be allocated to the unit is important. 
The teacher must determine this. A number of surveys seem to indi- 
cate that two or three weeks wouldbe desirable. The teacher must also 
determine in advance what materials such as books pamphlets, films, 
film strips, tapes and charts may be needed. If the services of a.con- 
sultant are available, they should be arranged for in advance. 


In organizing and preparing a teaching unit, we should establish 
in advance our objectives, both general and specific, the approach that 
we intendto use to arouse interest or motivate :students to want to learn 
about alcohol problems and what problems, activities and resources we 
intend to include. The unit should provide for many techniques in teach- 
ing such as panels, reports by committees, discussions, reading time, 
time for research, evaluation and perhaps some culminating activity. 


We might now look at some of the specific areas of the curricu- 
lum in terms of suitable concepts and problems. 


1. Health 


Nature of alcoholic beverages. Physiology, distribution and 
oxidation. Elimination. Effect on the central nervous sys- 
tem. Psychological effects. Classification of alcohol. Nu- 
trition. Heredity. Alcoholism. Alcohol addiction. Disor- 
ders associated with alcoholism. Treatment approaches. 
State programs for alcoholism. State hospital facilities. 
Public clinics. Private hospitals and physicians. Attitude 
of the medical profession. pS 
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Social Studies 


History of the use of alcoholic beverages. Other euphoria 


producing chemicals such as cocaine, opium, coffee and 
tobacco. The use of alcoholic beverages)by other cultures. 
Sanctions for and against the use of alcoholic beverages. 


Problems created by excessive use. Control measures 
_ (social and legal). Prohibttion.' History of prohibition in the 


United States. Temperance movements - their history, goals 
and achievements. State regulations. Federal, state and 
local taxes on alcoholic beverages. Economic gains and 
losses due to the use of beverage alcohol. Reasons for use 
and for abstinence. Alcoholism (nature, causes, and treat- 


‘ments). State clinics and hospitals. Changing attitudes 


towards alcoholism. Attitudes toward use and abuse of the 
use of beverage alcohol. Religious attitudes of different 
churches and denominations. 7 


Science. (Biology and General Science. ) 


Alcohols, fermentation, distillation, physiological effects, 
psychological effects, social effects. Alcoholism. Disor- 
ders related to alcoholism. Treatment. Use of beverage 
alcohol by young people. Social and legal sanctions. 


Driver Education 


Physiological and psychological effects. Distribution, oxi- 
dation and elimination. Chemical testing. Legal standards 
for intoxication or "under the influence" in the state. Court 
decisions state and federal regarding chemical testing. State 


law. Level of enforcement. Incidence of drinking drivers. 


Define "under the influence," "If you drink, don't drive, " 
"If you drive, don't drink. " 


Homemaking 


Use uf alcoholic beverages in entertaining. Asa part of the 


diet. Use by different social groups. The gracious host will 


offer choices. Excessive drinking in the family. Marital 
discord. Economic problems in the family. The effect of 
excessive use by parents on the children. Knowledge which 
the parent should possess to advise the children. 


Shop and Vocational Training 


Emphasize the effect of alcohol on skills and skilled per- 
formance. 


Guidance 


Be prepared to answer questions which students raise. Un- 
derstanding home problems of children. Providing suitable 
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reading material. Knowledge of state laws. Drinking and 
driving. Alternative things to do. The drive for recognition 
and independence. 


Today we have available a wealth of excellent materials for 
alcohol education. Films, film strips and slides are available free or 
at a reasonable rental throughout the United States and Canada. Sup- 
plementary textbooks, pamphlets and bulletins which are dependable 
sources of information are available in good supply. Magazines and 
newspapers carry a great deal of information that can be used to good 
advantage. Qualified resource people are available in many states and 
cities. The teacher's function is to organize and use these resources 
wisely and judiciously. 


A few years ago, Ray McCarthy asked me to state what I believed 
the general objectives of alcohol education were. I wrote at that time: 


The essential goal of all educational enterprise is to en- 
courage the development of a maturing personality in the 
younger members of our society. Such individuals will be 
able to cope with personal and social problems as they 
arise. Frustrations and disappointments will be accepted 
as a part of life. Techniques and methods of resolving 
problems need to be learned. The school should provide 
for this opportunity. People who develop resilient, mature 
personalities have little need of escape from reality. Inso- 
far as schools are able to achieve this goal, they will con- 
tribute to the prevention of problem drinking and alcoholism! 


* 


1. Teen-agers and Alcohol. Raymond G. McCarthy. New Haven: 


1956. 
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Application for Metnbership in thé 


ASSOCIATION POR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
ABOUT ALCOHOL AND NARCCTICN 


Individual 


Name 
Address. 
Present Position 
Degree(s) 
Present, responsibility or interest in instruction aboug, 
“Tnitiation fee ($1.00) paid 
Date 
One year's duwes.($2. 00) paid 
Date 
years’ dues ($4.00) paid: 
Date 
Agency or Organization 
Name 
Address 
Name of executive officer 
Purpose and scope of agency eae 
Initiation fee ($5. 00) paid ae 
Axinual dues ($20.00) paid 


Detach and sernd to: Professor John Miller, 206 Exte 


Building, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin: 
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